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TWO BROTHERS : JOHN PAUL BOCOCK AND WAL- 
TER KEMPER BOCOCK. 1 

Death removed recently, within a few months, two gifted 
brothers, both active and earnest workers, who had begun and 
carried on their labors and had lived as a part of the Revival of 
Letters that marked the younger generation in the Southern 
States from the death of Lee in 1870 to the end of the century. 
They were -Virginians by family and training, by heredity and 
education. They were graduates of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, at Lexington, Va., in the seventies, when General Lee's 
name and personality had given that institution an idealistic 
impetus which had made it a marked literary as well as an ed- 
ucational center. Both entered journalism in Philadelphia, and 
both migrated later to New York for a more active sphere ; and 
both, with whatever changes in their life, remained journalists 
in some measure and continued writing to the end. 

The names of this gifted pair of brothers, taken away just at 
a time when they but seemed prepared for the larger and fuller 
labors they had set for themselves, were John Paul and Walter 
Kemper Bocock. They were representative of that class brought 
up or born just after the Civil War, when the very privations 
that families were often called upon to endure caused them to 
feel more deeply and to give keener and more vigorous expres- 
sion to their impressions and thoughts, and added greater vital- 
ity to the new life which had sprung up in the path of the pre- 
vious scorching fire. Their father before them, a well-known 
Presbyterian clergyman, had had the habit of writing, and this 
interest was indicated by more than one article signed "J. H. B." 
in that ante-bellum repository, the Southern Literary Messenger. 
A volume of selections from the latter's writings was edited by 

a In preparing this paper the writer has incorporated, with his own 
recollections, material kindly furnished him by Prof. Willis H. Bocock, 
of the University of Georgia, and Mrs. Jasper Bocock Willis, of Searcy 
Institute, Searcy, Ark. 
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his widow, the mother of these two brothers, herself a woman 
of marked intellectuality, and published some twelve years ago 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication in Richmond. 

This instinct for writing, this passion for the pen, this liter- 
ary yearning, in the case of both brothers, was the significant 
thing. Both tried other work, but neither could ever leave writ- 
ing alone. Both were ardent workers and both actually wore 
themselves out by working. 

The journalist suffers in that much of his writing necessarily 
disappears. It is usually anonymous, in the first place, and is 
seldom or never identified, and while it gives character and per- 
sonality to the particular paper or periodical, it is often written 
for the moment or occasion, and, having fulfilled its mission, de- 
serves to pass away. Yet much of our best intellectual work, and 
certainly our most facile writing, appears in journalism, and we 
should be loath to see it degraded from the high workmanship 
which the best practitioners have put into their art. In the two 
cases before us something survives to show this interest and in- 
dicate the ideals behind the work; and we are glad to know that 
two volumes are soon to appear representing this work, and, 
more particularly, the occasional expression of both these 
writers in verse. 

The two brothers came of a distinguished Virginia family, 
being sons of the Rev. John Holmes Bocock, D.D., and Sa- 
rah Margaret Kemper. A brother of the father, Thomas Stan- 
hope Bocock, was speaker of the Congress of the Confederate 
States ; a brother of the mother, James L. Kemper, was Gov- 
ernor of Virginia. John Paul Bocock was born at Harrison- 
burg, Va., February 9, 1856; and died at Wayne, Pa., June 17, 
1903, at the age of forty-seven years. Walter Kemper Bocock 
was born at Georgetown, D. C, February 10, 1858; and died 
in Philadelphia February 15, 1904, at the age of forty-six 
years. Both were foster sons of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity — members, under a notable Faculty, of a widely repre- 
sentative student-body containing a large number of men who 
have since attained distinction. For colleges and classes vary 
much at different times for no very apparent reason ; they have 
their periods of ebb and flow, a brilliant circle of unusual intel- 
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lectual and literary activity being often followed by another of 
marked lull and quiet. 

Receiving the degree of Master of Arts in 1875, then the 
coveted prize and regarded as the highest academic distinction 
of the University, John Paul Bocock studied law in Cincinnati, 
and for a few years practiced at the bar of that city, sending con- 
tributions occasionally to the newspapers and further cultivating 
his inborn taste for literature. At length determining to cast 
his lot definitely with the drivers of the pen, he removed in 1883 
to Philadelphia and became a member of the staff of The Press. 
Tempting offers in a broader field of journalism took him to 
New York in 1887- Much of his newspaper work at this time 
was done for The World; but soon he widened his literary con- 
nections and became a prolific and successful writer of prose 
and verse for various magazines. Always a lover of the clas- 
sics, in his later years he became an enthusiastic collector and 
connoisseur of Horatiana, and devoted himself to a "Literary 
History of the Odes of Horace," which is to be published. 

John Paul Bocock's versatility may be gathered from a few 
numbers of some incomplete biographical notes of recent years : 
"The Irish Conquest of Our Cities," Forum, April, 1894; "Irish 
Leaders in Many Nations," Cosmopolitan, June, 1899; "Blood 
Is Thicker Than Water," Munsey's Magazine, September, 
1899; "The Romance of the Telephone," Munsey's Magazine, 
November, 1900; "How the Gold Reserve Was Saved," Har- 
per's Weekly, June, 1900; "The Literary Diversions of a Boss," 
Harper's Weekly, July, 1900; "Dinners in Bohemia," North 
American Review, May, 1901 ; "Joe," Harper's Monthly, Octo- 
ber, 1901 ; "Washington and Lee University," Harper's Week- 
ly, 1901; "Pistols with Pedigrees," Outing, 1903; "The Book 
Buyer's Guide," The Reader, 1903; "J. Pierpont Morgan: His 
Life, Aims, Methods," Success, 1903; "Decatur, the Proto- 
type of Dewey," Leslie's Weekly, 1903 ; "Little Stories in Rare 
Books" (notable bookplates of famous men in old editions of 
Horace belonging to Mr. Bocock's collection), Harper's Week- 
ly, January 13, 1903. 

John Paul Bocock's verse was published in various news- 
papers and magazines. Some of it was chosen for the vol- 
3 2 
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ume of "Society Verse by American Writers," selected by 
E. DeL. Pierson (New York: Benjamin and Bell. 1877). 
Taking most pride in and getting most joy from his Horatian 
work, he will perhaps be best represented here by that; and 
two of his translations of favorite odes are accordingly given : 

HORACE, ODES, I., 5- 

Who is it in your lover's grot 
Woos you, rose-wreathed, O Pyrrha, what 
Slip of a perfumed boy — your hair 
Bound backward in a yellow snare? 

Witch of simplicity ! How oft 
Dazed by your broken vows, aloft 
He'll stare to see the wild winds sweep 
Storm clouds athwart the angered deep ; 

Poor innocent, whose arms enfold 
The charms he now believes all gold, 
Always his own ! How should he know 
How like the breeze your favors go! 

Ah, mariners on whom you shine 
In stormy beauty! Wet with brine 
My garments hang, thank offerings all, 
Upon the sea god's temple wall ! 

HORACE, ODES, III., 13. 

Fountain of Bandusia, shimmering crystal clear, 

Here is wine that should be thine, flowers too are here; 

Thine, to-morrow, be a kid 

In whose budding brow are hid 
Horns that hint of dalliance and of battle shock 
All in vain : poor firstling of the wanton flock — 

His the sacrificial blood 

That shall stain thy sparkling flood. 
When the Dog Star rages, Summer's burning heat 
Leaves untouched thy cooling wave and dewy shadows, sweet 

To the plowman's wearied ox 

And the thirst-tormented flocks. 
One among the famous fountains thou shalt be: 
So, I sing the rocky cleft beneath the ilex tree 

From whose hollow, rooted deep 

All thy babbling waters leap. 

Walter Kemper Bocock, two years younger, differing in many 
ways from the elder brother, and accentuating these differences 
already at college by joining a different Greek letter society — 
John Paul was a Beta Theta Pi and Kemper a D. K. E.— re- 
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ceived his Master's degree two years later, in 1877. He at 
once entered upon journalism in Philadelphia, where he was 
connected with The North American and later with The Times. 
After several years of successful newspaper work in Philadel- 
phia, he accepted an editorial position on The Press, of New 
York, and afterwards became its chief of staff. Seemingly his 
career was made for him, when the current of his life became 
deepened and altered. 

Intensely interested in sociological questions as the outcome 
of his economic studies and editorial writing, and having faith 
in the practical application of Christianity to the solution of 
these questions, Kemper Bocock, as he was then known (though 
always "Walter" to his family), gave up his eminent position 
and his splendid prospects in journalism, and resolved upon 
entering the ministry of the Episcopal Church. His mother was 
living at the time at Hampden-Sidney, Va., and for a year he 
remained with her, attending lectures at the Union Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian), then located there. It was at this 
time that the writer met him and came to know the richness of 
his mind and nature and the ideals under which he worked. 
Confirmed in his faith in his mission, he returned to New York 
and was graduated from the General Theological Seminary 
with the degree of B.D. in 1894. He subsequently filled 
charges in Deer Creek Parish, Maryland, and at Grace Church, 
Georgetown, D. C, where his journalistic proclivities asserted 
themselves in his becoming the first editor of The Church Mil- 
itant. Unfortunately, here his health broke down, and he was 
compelled to give up active pastoral work. He removed once 
more to Philadelphia, where he could find a field for his keen 
interest in social problems in connection with mission work, and 
where he could also again take up journalism. He became a 
member of the staff of The Church Standard, working under the 
veteran editor, Dr. John Fulton. He became also secretary of 
the Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 
Labor, and editor of its organ, Hammer and Pen. More than 
once he was called upon to settle, as arbiter, delicate questions 
between capital and labor, all sides believing that he was de- 
votedly conscientious in his zeal for what he conceived to be 
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truth and right. With the increased earnestness that nis life 
took on, and never giving himself time or leisure to get well, 
taking vacation from one employment only to throw himself in- 
to another interest, that often his closest friends knew nothing 
of, he worked for every one but himself and wore himself out 
for the sake of others and in the cause he had at heart. Even 
when removed to the hospital, he looked forward to the time he 
would be up and about, and insisted on dictating an editorial to 
his stenographer on the very day he died. 

At first writing anonymously and daily for the newspapers he 
was connected with, almost his only signed pieces were light 
occasional verses which found lodgment in the "Bric-a-brac" of 
the Century Magazine and in other periodicals. With his later 
and more earnest views of life his cheeriness and humor in his 
personal talk did not diminish, but his signed published pieces 
reflected these more serious interests. His positive and suggest- 
ive contributions to the Sewanee Review — "Christian Unity 
and Positive Truth," January, 1902 ; "The Social Question and 
the Christian Answer," October, 1902 — will be remembered. 

An early essay in economics, "Tax the Area," was published 
as No. 1078 of Lovell's Library (John W. Lovell Co., New 
York). The following list contains a few of his magazine arti- 
cles on related subjects : "Labor's Right of Free Speech," Social 
Economist, September, 1892; "Should Trades Unions Be In- 
corporated ?" Social Economist, November, 1892 ; "The South- 
ern Social Problem," Social Economist, January, 1893 ; "Liquor 
and Politics," Social Economist, March, 1893 ; "Labor's Claim 
on Organized Christianity," Social Economist, June, 1893; 
"Specialization of Labor Functions," Social Economist, Octo- 
ber, 1893; "Evolution Not Revolution," Southern Magazine, 
October, 1899; "A Practical Basis for Christian Unity," Church 
Eclectic, January, 1902; "Hypothetical and Joint Ordination," 
Church Eclectic, July, 1902. The manuscript of a work entitled 
"The Social Influence of Jesus" was left complete, and will 
doubtless find early publication. 

It is necessary to remember, in taking some extracts from 
Kemper Bocock's verse, that he was primarily the earnest work- 
er in a very strenuous life, and that poetry was to him a relief. 
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an avocation, an enjoyable exercise in an art which it was a pas- 
sion with him to practice and feel his way in, but the subtler 
laws of which he could never take time to master. And yet one 
who knew him can also detect the varying sides of his person- 
ality in these extracts. I select first a bit of lighter verse, ex- 
pressive of his jocular and very human vein : 

A Reverie. 
The winds are abroad on the hilltops, 

The skurrying clouds are gray, 
And memory's breezes are sporting 

On the hilltops of far-away. 

I think of an upstairs apartment 

Rather near to the Fifth Avenue, 
And of many a charming excursion 

Conducted, old comrade, by you. 

I remember an evening at Daly's, 

When Ada created the Shrew, 
And was tamed by a dashing Petruchio 

With the name — and the nose — of John Drew. 

I think of a Shylock — like Irving; 

Of Kelcey, and Georgia Cayvan, 
And of scenery painted by Goatcher, 

The pride of the property man. 

The steeple of Stewart's cathedral 

Looms up in the midst of the past, 
And the sunset gun at Fort Wadsworth 

Reminds me that day cannot last. 

And here is the Morgan collection, 

With a wonderful peach blow vase; 
Here are Wattses: a Swinburne, a Manning; 

Here's the Gilder's marvelous face. 

And as, from the hill yclept Murray, 

We ramble past Madison Square, 
Bronze Farragut {fecit St. Gaudens) 

Looms up with a look of "I dare." 



I see amid cedars and maples 
A quaint little church of gray stone, 

With sundry memorial windows 
By classical ivy o'ergrown. 

And here are broad hills, and the river, 
The farm, and the echoing song 

Of the hunter's brave horn, and the baying 
Of hounds as they follow along. 
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Life's roses, like laurels, have crowned me ; 

At fate I've no reason to scoff. 
But as memories cluster around me 

I long for an old-time "day off." 

I add a skit, which was once inclosed to me in a letter, as I 
do not know whether another copy exists or not. The lines 
move with distinct ease and are seemingly experiments in terza 
rima, until the last line returns upon itself as in certain French 
forms of verse : 

A GLASS OF WATER. 
A crystal goblet from my lady's hand, 

Though but from willow-shaded river filled, 
Outsparkles nectar that the gods command. 

No rosy draught of vintage, sun-distilled 
On cliffs of Rhine, or poplared plains of France, 

Can thrill as one kind word from her has thrilled, 
Nor can intoxicate like her swift glance. 

No amber brew from billowy barley field 
Whereon the clouds indulge in shadow dance, 

To me can any such refreshment yield. 
In sooth, there is no draught in any land 

From any fountain ever yet unsealed 
Like crystal goblet from my lady's hand. 

But the cheerful and noble spirit of the man himself — who 
suffered uncomplainingly and labored and planned even unto the 
last day, who held faith both in God and in man and worked 
to make practical everyday life a better thing and to see 
others lifted up to the realization of the divine spark in them — 
is best expressed in these verses found in his room after their 
author had obtained his rest : 

THE SEVEN AGES OF DEATH. 

As mammoth monster of primeval times, 

Of strange and hybrid types, which still survive 

In griffins fought by legendary Knights, 

Are but the ancestors of nobler man ; 

So moves the cycle of the life of Death, 

The body's fear, that is the spirit's hope. 
I. 

First, Childhood sees in Death a cruel Hag; 

A witch, who robs us of the lives we love 

And makes us put their bodies underground ; 

A Juggernaut, a ruthless enemy 

Paroling some for life on good behavior, 

But seizing hostages from all who travel 

By land or water ; from the old, the sick, 

The cradle, or the heroes' battle line, 

And ever crying out : "The best for Me !" 
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II. 
To Youth she seems a gray and frowning Fate 
Waiting, with shears in hand, beside the cords 
That bind the soul to bells that chime of Fame 
That he may ring them — or be deafened by them; 
Or to the ever-turning wheels of Power 
That he may rule them — or be slave to them; 
Or to the golden mines that scar the world. 
That he may build his house upon a shaft 
And thence enrich himself — or fall therein. 

III. 
The Youth becomes a Man; and Death more fair. 
In dreams her eyes awake, and seem to look 
Into the mysteries of Past and Future. 
But silence broods upon her marble mouth. 
A Sibyl she, who will not prophesy, 
If aught there be beyond her cave, or not. 

IV. 
The Man who grows no more begins to die; 
Death labors in the waving fields of Time. 
For every sheaf she piles upon the back 
Of Man the Worker, brighter grows her face. 

V. 
At length, with book in hand, and moving lips, 
A learned Lady she, and he a Pupil. 
Her slender finger points him to the way, 
While in her steady gaze there grows a smile 
As ripples light the bosom of the lake. 

VI. 
Now Man more slowly treads his beaten path 
With shoulders burden-bent toward Earth. 
But Death, his Friend, speaks to him words of cheer, 
Or walks beside and hums a Marseillaise, 
A gentle touch, and lo ! a burden falls ; 
Another, and another, glide away, 
And when he looks behind him, they are gone. 

VII. 
And at the last, how beautiful is Death! 
The golden hues of autumn in her hair; 
Eyes like twin stars of Bethlehem, that look 
From azure depths upon the dawn of God, 
And lips that ever part in kindest words, 
Nay, singing, like Cecilia come again, 
The songs and dreams that lovers learn of Love. 
And he, a Bridegroom, leaves all Earth behind, 
And kisses and embraces her for ages. 

John Bell Henneman. 
The University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 



